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you forthwith send the said persons, whether condemned or
imprisoned) over unto this our kingdom with the respective crimes
or offenses laid to their charge, to the end that such course may
be taken with them here as shall be agreeable to our laws
and their demerits." A literal compliance with this demand
would have led to a full disclosure before English tribunals
of the cruel and unwarranted proceedings of the colonial
government. Hence the only safe course for the governor
and his advisers was to liberate all the Friends who were in
confinement, and then declare there were no such persons as
the missive designated in the jail at Boston.

If, as Dr. Ellis avers, the king's letter had no effect of
releasing prisoners or staying for the time, at least, the se-
verity of the persecution, the two delegates of the colony
sent to England in consequence of that letter must have been
guilty of falsehood. Simon Bradstreet positively stated that
there was no longer any persecution in New England, and John
Norton confirmed it. It is true they made the statement
under some fear that the father of Robinson, one of the per-
sons executed, might hold them accountable as parties to his
son's murder. George Fox in his journal says that " some
of the old Royalists were earnest with Friends to have pros-
ecuted them, but we told them we left them to the Lord, to
whom vengeance belonged."

Dr. Ellis seems to find in the incivility and strong lan-
guage of the early Friends an excuse for the severity of the
laws against them. The language of controversy in that
day was not remarkable for courtesy and delicacy, and I
admit that the speech of the hunted and outlawed Quakers
had a good deal of the old Saxon energy. Something should
be pardoned in them, however, when their opponents' lack
of argument was supplemented by halter and whipping-post.
In point of fact, in decorous language and Christian charity
towards those who differed from them, the Quakers of that
day were quite as exemplary as the magistrates and minis-
ters who persecuted them. It was a coarse, hard age, in
which nobody was mealy-mouthed. The Puritan himself
was scarcely the modern ideal of a saint. We can imagine
how lie seemed to his Rhode Island, Dutch, and Acadian